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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE DEADLOCK PERSISTS 


This issue of the JouRNAL, the last for the current school year, has 
been delayed somewhat beyond the usual date of publication in the 
hope that we might present a résumé of the school legislation enacted 
by the 1931 session of the North Carolina General Assembly. It was 
presumed, of course, that the deadlock on the matter of raising rev- 
enue for the public schools, which has existed for over two months, 
would be resolved before this. But the deadlock persists, and nobody 


knows just how or when it will be broken. Consequently, no one 
knows on what basis the public schools will be operated next year. 
Because of this situation we have not been able to carry out our orig- 
inal plan for this issue and are therefore having to abandon it. We ex- 
pect to publish such a résumé in our first issue next fall. 


TEACHERS REAFFIRM THEIR FAITH 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of the North Carolina Educa- 
tion Association, twice postponed because of the prolonged session 
of the General Assembly, was finally held in Raleigh, April 22-25. 
The meeting was a good one, although, coming so late as it did, the at- 
tendance was not as large as usual. Retiring President E. J. Coltrane 
is to be congratulated upon the admirable way in which he conducted 
the meeting. Dr. John H. Cook, of the North Carolina College for 
Women, was chosen President for the ensuing year, and Superintend- 
ent R. G. Fitzgerald of Pitt County was made Vice-President. 

In the midst of all the uncertainty about how the schools are to be 
supported, a question on which the General Assembly has been in a 
deadlock for two months, and the resulting confusion as to whether 
the final legislative action is going to be favorable or otherwise to our 
further educational advance, it was good to see the teachers go on rec- 
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ord as they did in a set of resolutions outlining certain major objec- 
tives to be striven for and thus reaffirming their faith in the school as 
the most effective agency for social progress, as well as their belief in 
the state’s ability and its duty to support an adequate program of ed- 
ucation. Excerpts from the resolution adopted read: 

That the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting hereby adopt the follow- 
ing objectives : 


A state board of education to be appointed by the Governor with overlapping 
terms cf office for its members and vested with the duty of appointing a state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Adequate support of the constitutional minimum school term of six months, 
to be financed by such methods as the Legislature may provide. 

Extension of the state-wide minimum school term to eight months as soon 
as conditions permit, the extended term to be financed by the State or by local 
units or by both, as the Legislature may direct. 

Full local self-government in the matter of providing increased educational 
opportunity over and above the State-provided minimum (within the limits of 
safety to the financial credit of the tax-paying units) with local control of 
local funds and, strict State supervision of State-provided funds. 

Teachers’ salaries which will attract to and retain in the profession the type 
of teacher the childhood of North Carolina deserves 





salaries which will per- 
mit growth in the profession and standards of living comparable to those of 
members of other professions with equal training, ability, and responsibilities. 

A character development program, all-pervasive, but as definite and pur- 
poseful as possible, throughout the entire curricula and extra-curricula ac- 
tivities of the school. 


DR. ALDERMAN PASSES 


On April 29, while on his way from Charlottesville to Urbana to 
attend the inauguration of Dr. Harry W. Chase as President of the 
University of Illinois, Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, President of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, was suddenly stricken and died at Connellsville 
Pennsylvania. In his passing the nation loses one of its most gifted 
university executives who served as President of three universities— 
the University of North Carolina, Tulane University, and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Graduating from the University of North Caro- 
lina in 1882, Dr. Alderman chose teaching as a profession. He served 
as superintendent of the Goldsboro city schools, as institute conductor, 
as professor of pedagogy first at the North Carolina College for 
Women then at the University of North Carolina. The philosophy 
that guided his genius was beautifully expressed in an address he gave 
before the students of the University of South Carolina in 1905: 

I do not believe that a nobler blessing can come into the life of a young 
man who is going to be a serious young man, and a serious old man, and who is 
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going to take a good part in life, than to try to annex himself right at the start 
of life to some great cause; some big idea that touches men and not himself 
alone. 

That is why I so often thank God, if you will allow the personal allusion, 
that it was my good fortune upon the very lintels of life to get annexed to a 
great idea. The blessing did not come by favor or merit. It was a colossal good 
fortune which came to me out of the dear heavens. I thank God for getting an- 
1exed to this great idea of service for the people—all the people, the high, the 
low, the bond, the free, the rich, the poor, the black, the white. It has helped 
to put a little splendor into many a gloomy and haggard day in my life, and to 
give a sort of dignity to hard work when all the heavens seemed black. There- 
fore, I say to you, try to annex yourself to a cause 





put yourself close to some 
big idea that helps men along ; that enriches society, and though you may fail or 
fall, be sure of one thing: the great cause in which God stands will go marching 
grandly on and your soul will go marching along with it. 


In setting forth his ideal for the University of North Carolina he 
used these words in his inaugural address: 

I have an ideal for this University. My desire would have it a place where 
there is always a breath of freedom in the air; where a sound and various 
learning is taught heartily without sham or pretense; where the life and the 
teaching of Jesus furnish forth the ideal of right living and true manhood; 
where manners are gentle, and courtesies daily multiply between teacher and 
taught; where all classes and conditions and beliefs are welcome and men may 
rise, in earnest) striving by the might of merit; where wealth is no prejudice 
and poverty no shame; where honorable labor, even rough labor of the hands, 
is glorified by high purpose and strenuous desire for the clearer air and the 
larger view; where there is a will to serve all high ends of a State struggling 
up out of ignorance into general power; where men are trained to observe 
closely, to imagine vividly, to reason accurately, and to have about them some 
humility and some toleration; where, finally, Truth, shining patiently like a 
star, bids us advance, and we will not turn aside. 


Had Dr. Alderman’s health at the time permitted, he would have 
been appointed Ambassador to the Court of St. James by President 
Wilson. It was common knowledge that he was Presidertt Wilson’s first 
choice for this most important diplomatic post, but the precarious con- 
dition of his health would not permit his accepting the responsibility. 
Later, after he had regained his health sufficiently to make it safe for 
his to resume his active duties as President of the University of Vir- 
ginia and after President Wilson had had a series of difficulties with 
one after another of his Secretaries of State, Secretary Houston ad- 
vised the President to endeavor to get Dr. Alderman to accept this 
post. Mr. Houston regarded Dr. Alderman as a master diplomat and 
said he possessed such rare gifts of eloquence that he would be able 
to say “No” to the foreign diplomats in such chaste and elegant lan- 
gauge as to make them “weep with gratitude at his polite refusal.” 


. 
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Dr. Alderman was a man of dynamic and magnetic personality, and 
as an academic orator there was none superior in his generation. He 
posssessed a keen and logical and highly disciplined mind, a rich and 
perfectly modulated voice of magnificent carrying power, a rare gift of 
humor, and a rarer gift of diction. His eloquence as a public speaker 
placed him in a class by himself. His memorial address on Woodrow 
Wilson delivered before the House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the United States in joint session some six or seven years ago was 
immediately pronounced (by the press of the country) a masterpiece. 
In that address enlightened statesmanship is set forth in eloquence of 
the highest order, which is indeed a rare combination. 

Dr. Alderman’s yeoman service for the cause of popular education 
in North Carolina in the days when the foundations were being laid 
for our present educational structure is well enough known to the 
older generation but is not so well known as it should be to the 
younger generation. He and Charles D. McIver, and E. P. Moses, 
and Alexander Graham, and M. C. S. Noble, and other crusaders for 
the cause of popular education laid the foundations on which Aycock 
and Joyner and their successors have built the superstructure of our 
present educational system. 


A DEFINITION OF EDUCATION 


“If a child learns to listen to good music and to love it while at- 
tending school, and then keeps on through life with this enjoyment; 
if he learns to appreciate beautiful pictures and artistic surroundings, 
and takes this love with him when he leaves school; if he learns to 
play games that add to the happiness and healthfulness of life, and 
then keeps on playing them; if he learns good health habits, and 
keeps on practicing them ; if he learns to be a good citizen of a school 
community, and keeps on being a good citizen in a larger community ; 
if his interest in history in school develops into a permanent interest 
in world affairs; if the good English he learns to speak in school is 
carried into adult life; anc if all the good habits, ideals and attitudes 
he develops in the elementary school remain with him throughout 
life, that child has got the thing we call education.” 
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A PROGRAM OF SELF IMPROVEMENT 
FOR THE SUPERVISOR 


C. O. Arnot 
Principal, Morrisville Community High School, Morrisville, Illinois 


. HE MOST notable distinction between living and inanimate 

beings is that the former maintain themselves by renewal.” 
With these words John Dewey! sounds the keynote of his entire 
philosophy of education. Even with conscious effort man cannot 
halt nature’s process of renewal, though he can appreciably retard 
it. On the other hand, every man of normal psychic constitution can 
if he will, greatly enhance his usefulness to society by following a 
constructive program of self improvement. 

The intense competition which is to-day found in all walks of life, 
obtains also in the field of education. Indeed, our democratic slogan : 
“Education for all,” has flooded the teaching market to a greater 
extent than any other professionali market. College graduates of 





: to-day are practically as numerous as were high school graduates 
thirty-five years ago. The majority of these college graduates, re- 
: gardless of whether they have specifically prepared themselves for 


the teaching profession or not, are at least potential high school 
teachers and supervisors. Whether we therefore will or not, we must 
progress or drop out of the race and make room for more worthy 
successors. 


ee ime ie 


PURPOSE OF PAPER 


The purpose of this paper is to study the problem of a self im- 
provement program for a high school supervisor. We shall discuss 
our problem under three captions: 





1. Diagnosis of Supervision. 
2. Remedial Procedure. 
3. Private Study. 


DIAGNOSIS OF SUPERVISION 





The first step in a self improvement program of a high school 
supervisor must be a critical diagnosis of his job of supervision. Ob- 
jectively viewed, which phases and duties of supervision are of the 
greatest importance and which are of relatively minor importance? 

The belief is widespread amongst critical writers in the fields of 
supervision that the prime duty of the supervisor is the supervision 


: Dewey, John. Democracy and Education. New York, The Macmillan Company. 1929. 
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of instruction. Cubberley for instance says: “Yet the supervision of 
instruction, that the education of children may proceed under better 
conditions and be more effective in results, is the prime purpose of 
freeing the principal from teaching, and is the end and goal toward 
which the organization and administration of the school should tend. 
All other work is in a sense preliminary to this larger function. The 
broader professional knowledge and insight of the principal must find 
expression in the daily work of the teachers and pupils if his largest 
usefulness as a principal is to be rendered.”* A similar view is ex- 
pressed in a more recent publication on supervision by Dr. Nutt.’ 
We do not wish to deny the importance of the supervision of instruc- 
tion, however, it is after all a means, perhaps the greatest means, to 
an end which lies beyond. That. this end which lies beyond is the 
molding of the character and life of the students who have been 
committed to the supervisor’s care is unassailable. To fail to appre- 
ciate its basic import predicates an inadequate perspective on the part 
of the supervisor. Dr. Foster places it at the head of his list of ten 
principles of administration. He says: “Principles of training shall 
determine principles of procedure.—Otherwise stated, it means that 
the child is greater than the institution, the product than the 
machine.” 

As indicated above, a diagnosis of the supervisory job if ob- 
jectively undertaken must in our opinion yield the conviction that the 
prime duty of the supervisor is to mold the character and life of the 
students committed to his care. Only on this broad but critical vision 
of the field of supervision can a program of self improvement rest. 
Every supervisory function must emanate from this basic philosophy 


‘ 


and serve to bear it out. The supervisor who has “caught the vision,” 
and made this the prime objective of all his supervisory functions will 
experience little difficulty in further diagnosing his job, he has in fact 
accomplished a thoroughgoing diagnosis. He will therefore lend 
precedence to those of his duties which most immediately and effec- 
tively serve to carry out his great objective. Prominent amongst these 
will be the direct and indirect supervision of instruction and sympa- 
thetic attention to those students in particular who stand in need of 
help and guidance. Such other supervisory functions as office work 
and building inspection will be given a subordinated position on his 
program of supervision. 


2 Cubberley, Ellwood P. The Principal and His School. New York. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1923. F. 43. 

* Nutt, Hubert W. Current Problems in the Supervision of Instruction. New York. 
Johnson Publishing Co. 1928. P. 1. 

* Foster, Herbert H. High School Administration. New York. The Century Co. 1928. 
P. 22. 
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The diagnosis worked out in the preceding pages purposed a dis- 
tinction between the important and the relatively important duties of 
a supervisor. Our diagnosis would be incomplete unless we subjected 
the supervisor himself to careful scrutiny. 

It is quite conceivable that a supervisor should have gained a true 
vision of his duties and yet fail to realize the importance of his own 
personality. It is the duty of every supervisor both to himself and to 
his associates and profession that he demean himself at all times in 
a manner consistent with the requirements he demands of his stu- 
dents. To many high school students, the supervisor is the only male 
adult of the teaching professien with whom they come into contact, 
and they ofttimes retain impressions formed at this age even in adult- 
hood. The supervisor’s almost every move, his mannerisms are under 
constant observation on the part of the student body. It is peculiar 
of just the student body of high school age that they should single out 
adults for purposes of emulation. Then too, the community must be 
considered. The supervisor is at all times “ex officio” the represent- 
ative of the high school. Especially in the small community “the 
critics at large” base their opinion of both the supervisor and the 
school which he represents precisely on his outward appearance. 
Tidy appearance, a kind word for every man, in short a constant 
realization of the fact that he is being looked upon as the official rep- 
resentative of the local school system, should characterize the super- 
visor. A neglect of this seemingly unimportant matter often causes 
the dismissal of an otherwise excellent supervisor. 


REMEDIAL PROCEDURE 


In our diagnosis of supervision we have in part at least suggested 
remedial procedure. We shall now take up this problem in greater 
detail, and attempt to work out a fairly representative program of 
improvement for a supervisor. It is obvious that such a program 
cannot be constructed in such a way as to suit individual cases. To 
effect that it would be necessary to have an intimate knowledge of the 
supervisor in question, and a broad acquaintance with the school and 
community to which he is attached. 

The first step in a remedial procedure would be a thoroughgoing 
organization of work on the part of the supervisor. In our diagnosis 
of supervision we pointed out the relative significance of the various 
functions of the supervisor. It is but logical according to this diagno- 
sis, that the most important functigns of the supervisor should receive 
prime consideration. The first supervisory function to be considered 
is therefore, 
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MOLDING OF CHARACTER 

Many well meaning supervisors are wont to set aside a certain 
time each day, or during the week for the purpose of forming general 
patterns of conduct, i.e., molding character. This is often done by 
giving talks to the entire student body in the assembly. Such efforts 
predicate a realization of the importance of character molding, but 
also a poor understanding of students’ characters. Students know 
what is in store for them during these “lecture” periods, and the 
result is a poor, often negative reaction on their part. 

Remedial procedure would here suggest the curtailment of such 
lecture periods. They should by all means not be held at regularly 
and definitely stipulated times, nor should the supervisor feel that 
they are adequate for the realization of his greatest obligation toward 
his students, namely, the molding of character. A procedure that is 
far more effective in developing general patterns of conduct is that 
of incidental teaching. This does not mean that we are relegating 
them to a subordinated position. Indeed, we advocate that the super- 
visor emphasize their importance to his teachers in such a way that 
they will keep them in mind constantly, with the view of bringing 
them in on every appropriate occasion. Thus, for instance, the 
teacher of history when treating the Civil War period should em- 
phatically apply the broad lesson of this conflict, tolerance and patriot- 
ism. We believe that the skillful weaving in of the ideals of tolerance 
and patriotism at this juncture will have a more favourable and last- 
ing effect on the student than might be attained by the lecture method. 

In his direct dealings with the students this guiding principle must 
again tinge his every act. Punishment should not be meted out be- 
cause high school regulation so and so has been violated, but because 
the student has not conducted himself in a manner that is becoming 
to a young citizen in a democracy. 

Finally, how many supervisors make it a point to keep in touch 
with the students that drop out of school or have graduated from 
high school? Are they not prone to consider them as outside the fold 
and therefore outside their interest? Graduation from high school 
generally implies graduation into adult citizenship of the local com- 
munity, and certainly the local community is an integral part of the 
local high school. Precisely when these young men and women be- 
come citizens of our community do they stand in need of sympathetic 
guidance. In them has been implanted the best which the high school 
had to offer. They should therefore serve as nuclei of a greater and 
better community under the guidance of the local high school super- 
visor. 
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THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


Supervision of instruction should not mean class visitation for the 
purpose of fault finding, but rather visitation for the purpose of 
rendering instruction more effective. Cubberley says: “Helpful 
leadership, rather than inspection or dictation or criticism, is what the 
teachers need. Mere criticism, except as a basis for constructive sug- 
gestions, is deadening, while criticism based on sound pedagogical 
principles is a direct challenge to the teacher’s knowledge and think- 
ing.”5 To bring this about in the most economical and effective way, 
the supervisor must develop a program of supervision that will serve 
to realize his own objectives and make for the development and 
realization of the individual teacher’s objectives. 

In the following we quote two thoughtfully worked out types of 
supervisory programs. Again, they are not made to order but serve 
to illustrate procedure. It will be noted that the first is designed for 
the purpose of supervising the teachers as a group, whilst the second 
concerns itself with the supervision of the individual teacher. 


I. (1) Pre-survey by supervisor. This might include a rather gen- 
eral visitation of the teachers and conversation with them on 
matters of general technic. Such a survey might disclose that 
the teachers fall in general into two classes: 

(a) those who have considerable experience in teaching, and 
are satisfied with the procedures that they are using and 
have used for years past. 

(b) those who have had but little teaching experience, and are 
“feeling their way” in trying to discover the best pro- 
cedures, but for want of guidance are disposed to imitate 
and follow instructions blindly. 

On the basis of the analysis of the situation disclosed by the 

pre-survey, the supervisor must formulate his plan for his 

supervision. 


(2 


— 


Supervisory teachers’ meeting. Raise the question for each 
to answer to himself, “Do I teach scientifically?’ “How can 
I teach scientifically?’ Have reports on concrete cases of the 
value of scientific method in teaching. Raise the question, 
“What is scientific method as applied to teaching?’ for 
further study. 

Occasional conversations with individual teachers to encour- 
age study of the problems and direct the.thinking into fruitful 
channels. 

(4) Supervisory teachers’ meeting. Reports on further concrete 
cases. Reports on outcomes of study and thouglhit since last 
meeting. Tentative formulation of concept of scientific 
method in teaching. Recall the question, “Do I teach scientif- 

* Cubberley, Ellwood P. Op. cit., pp. 444-5. 
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ically?” Request for each to undertake a truly scientific pro- 
cedure in his own teaching, and report on same. 

Discuss with individuals the piece of scientific teaching being 
undertaken, to see that it is really scientific, and to determine 
the outcomes. 

Supervisory teachers’ meeting. Reports on attempts at sci- 
entific method, with results, and criticism of same by group. 
Individual continuation of the experiments, with refinement 
of procedure based on the group discussion, study, conference 
with supervisor, etc. 

Supervisory teachers’ meeting. Reports on results, with dis- 
cussion. Challenge to extension of attempt at new method to 
all lines of teaching. 

Pre-survey. This would consist of a series of visitations of 
the teacher at work, combined with occasional conversations 
with her on her work. Let us assume that the survey shows 
that the teacher belongs to the first of the two types listed 
under the group survey. The plan formulated is designed to 
lead the teacher to a discovery of the real meaning of sci- 
entific procedure, its applicability to the work she is doing, 
and the improvement of that work by an employment of a 
scientific attack upon its problems. Presumably the first of 
the individual program parallels and supplements Steps Five 
and Seven of the group program above. 

Conference with teacher. Discussion of the value of some 
typical case of the use of scientific procedure in the teacher's 
special field, and its superiority over procedure not based 
upon scientific principles. Suggestion that the work she is at 
the moment teaching lends itself to scientific method ; and the 
teacher is stimulated to see how it can be done. 

Visitation, to observe the procedure in question, with a view 
to discovery of the teacher’s conception of what scientific 
method is. 

Conference with teacher. Study of the procedure visited, and 
its outcomes. Discussion of the best procedure for ensuing 
work, and codperative formulation of plan. 

Visitation and conference in series as above, supplemented 
with suggested readings bearing on the various phases of the 
problems. Use of tests adapted to showing outcomes as basis 
for evaluating procedures. Occasional joint visitation of 
other teachers, with discussion on observations and their im- 
plications. Both programs are to continue until the teaching 
in the classroom shows that the concept and procedure of 
scientific method have reached the point where the teacher 
can continue to progress with but occasional assistance and 
suggestion.® 


i 


® Foster, Herbert H. Supervision. Mimeographed Manuscript. Pp. 31-33. 
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In the light of these programs of supervision, what shall the super- 
visor strive to bring about (through the agency of his teachers) in a 
recitation period ? 


THE FUNCTION OF A RECITATION PERIOD 


’ 


Certainly this is not, as Colvin says, mere “lesson hearing” or 
drilling the pupil.*?_ Though most teachers will agree with this state- 
ment, an analysis of their learning exercises will often reveal an 
adherence to precisely this form of instruction. This condition is 
perpetuated mainly because teachers fail to formulate definite ob- 
jectives and devise appropriate learning exercises to lend them ex- 
pression. Of the three types of outcome of learning activity suggested 
by Monroe,® only specific habits as a rule, are emphasized. Knowl- 
edge and general patterns of conduct which should rightly receive 
prime emphasis during the high school period, are neglected. 

The function of the recitation period is to engage the pupil in 
appropriate learning activity in order that the teacher’s and the super- 
visor’s objectives may be maximally reached. This can be accom- 
plished only by lesson planning or the careful preparation of learn- 
ing exercises that will serve to realize these objectives. Through 
consultations such as were suggested above in the programs of super- 
vision, this will be best accomplished. 


Use oF REcITATION PERIOD 


Assignments for the succeeding day should preferably be made 
at the beginning of the period. This will prevent a rush and resulting 
inattention which usually occurs if the assignment is given at the 
close of a period. The teacher should not merely ask the pupil to 
prepare a given number of pages, but should stipulate what he expects 
of the pupil. If the Civil War period is, once again, being treated, the 
teacher might ask the pupil to answer the following questions : 


1. How do you account for the fact that northern states opposed 
slavery while southern states favored it? 

Why did Lincoln declare war on the south? 

In what did Lincoln’s greatness consist ? 


kwh 


Is the negro a born slave, or can he equal the white man if 
given equal opportunities ? 

The assignment of new learning exercises might be followed by 
a short review of the subject matter of the preceding lessons. The 


™ Colvin, S. S. An Introduction to High School Teaching. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 1917. P. 381. 

® Monroe, Walter S. Directing Learning in the High School. Garden City, N. Y. 
Doubleday, Page and Company. 1928. P. 61. 
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teacher should here, as elsewhere, strive to establish a clear connection 
between old and new subject matter. This will be more readily ac- 
complished when periods rather than isolated events are discussed. 

The principal part of the recitation period should be devoted to 
reflective thinking or problem solving. After the assigned questions 
have been discussed the teacher might ask new questions which bear 
on the topic but which call for a different application of the pupil’s 
newly acquired knowledge. 

The following lesson plan is suggested: (a) Assignment, 5 min- 
utes. Learning exercises for the following day. (b) Review, 8 
minutes. (c) Advance, 10 minutes. New Assignment discussed. 
(d) Application, 17 minutes. Significance of newly acquired knowl- 
edge for current events. 

An effective device for determining the success of teaching and 
the progress a pupil is making in a given branch of study, is the di- 
agnostic test of his achievements. If this test reveals widespread 
poor results, the teacher should alter his methods of teaching accord- 
ingly. It is generally advised to employ a diversified group of learn- 
ing exercises, lest the exclusive use of one kind weaken the challenge 
for organization in a pupil. 

Whilst the supervisor should advocate in favor of a lesson plan to 
ensure the realization of both his and his teachers’ objectives, he 
should here not be pedantic. He should realize that most generally 
lesson plans cannot be carried out because precise class room situa- 
tions are rarely anticipated. Then too, room must be left for sugges- 
tions that may be raised by students. As long as such suggestions are 
relevant or in the opinion of the teacher worthwhile, they should be 
encouraged. As a rule they serve to heighten the pupil’s interest in 
the subject and bring it closer to him. The teacher should repeatedly 
emphasize that learning exercises per se have no value and that they 
are efficacious only in so far as they develop “ability to do.” The 
acquisition of this ability “to do” should be made the objective of the 
pupil’s entire learning activity, for only when it has been developed 
has the real function of the recitation period been accomplished.® 


SUPERVISION OF OTHER SUPERVISORY DUTIES 


Having discussed the two most important duties of the supervisor, 
the molding of character and the supervision of instruction, we shall 
now briefly consider remedial procedure for his other duties. 

Aside from the supervisory duties mentioned above, the super- 
visor must attend to; office work, building inspection, interviewing 


*Colvin, S. S. Op. cit., p. 381. 
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parents, and many other duties. The result of these numerous re- 
quirements is that many supervisors dissipate their energies by look- 
ing after matters of detail. They fly off on a tangent. It is not sur- 
prising that this should happen, since most critics especially in small 


communities criticize pedantically and superficially. There are a few 
points on whick the supervisor’s “attention to business” is judged by 
such critics, among which are for example his attention to office 
duties. If the supervisor cannot be reached by phone during school 
hours, if callers are expeditiously handled, if mail is briefly answered, 
if a report is late, the critic is armed with evidence. The report is 
soon at large that the supervisor is curt, unsociable, and in short does 
not attend to business. To protect these vulnerable spots the super- 
visor, as mentioned above, concentrates his energies on these duties 
of supervision. 

The supervisor who permits himself to be led astray in the man- 
ner described above is essentially a small man. It is questionable 
whether he at all possesses the qualifications which a supervisor must 
have. At any rate, he cannot hope to advance to a larger position 
where routine duties are even more numerous. In the present dis- 
cussion we shall assume that the supervisor possesses potentialities 
but has not learned how to organize. Organization then must be the 
first step in the way of remedial procedure. Since the supervision of 
instruction is so essential a duty of the supervisor, and at the same 
time one which is so easily neglected, let it first be taken care of on 
the daily program. With this as a starting point, let the supervisor 
fill in his various other duties on his program. At the outset this 
may necessitate his coming to the office somewhat earlier in the morn- 
ing, and remaining there somewhat later in the afternoon but this 
“putting in extra time” will become unnecessary as he accustoms 
himself to the new system. The following time schedule is sug- 
gested by Cubberley : 


TimE DIstRIBUTION 
8:00 to 9:00. Building and yard inspection, school business, of- 
fice work, and seeing parents, teachers and pupils. 
9:00 to 9:30. Pupil and attendance cases, parents, hasty glance 
over morning mail for anything of importance. 


9:30 to 12:00. Classroom supervision. Only emergency calls for 
other work attended to. 
12:00 to 2:00. Luncheon, building and yard oversight, office busi- 
ness, mail, pupil cases, 
2:00 to 3:00. Classroom supervision. 
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3:00 to 4:00. Seeing parents and teachers, teachers’ meetings, 
and cleaning up day’s work in office. Leave build- 
ing by 4:00 to 4:30. Rest and relaxation until 
evening. 


Evening Reading, and study on the larger problems of the 
school.!° 


As soon as the supervisor feels reasonably certain that no further 
changes will be necessary on his time schedule, he should make his 
schedule known to the high school personnel and request that it be 
followed. Furthermore, it is advised that the supervisor make his 
office hours known to the community at large through the agency of 
the local newspaper. Fairminded and thoughtful people will respect 
such a schedule and endeavor to comply with it. 

In connection with time schedule organization the supervisor 
should realize that good supervision does not demand that he do all 
the work by himself. He may and should delegate work of even a 
supervisory nature to his subordinates. In doing this he is not “pass- 
ing the buck” (by virtue of his position he is still responsible for out- 
comes) but merely utilizing the agencies of supervision which are at 
his disposal. This view is confirmed by Dr. Foster’s principle of 
delegation of authority, which, together with its explanation reads as 
follows: “Responsibility and control run parallel throughout the sys- 
tem. Otherwise stated, the principle might ‘read: In the distribution 
of duties, subordinates shall carry the maximum of authority con- 
sistent with the accomplishing of the more general aims of the admin- 
istration.””24 

PrIvATE STUDY 

“No man is obliged to learn and know everything ; this can neither 
be sought or required, for ’tis utterly impossible: Yet all persons are 
under some obligation to improve their own understanding.”!? If it 
is the obligation of every man to improve his mind, it is certainly in a 
singular sense that of the supervisor. And yet how prone is just the 
supervisor to content himself with the book learning he has acquired 
whilst at college or the university. Pressure from without is not ex- 
erted upon him as it is upon the teacher, for instance, who period- 
ically at least must present evidence of private or extension work in 
order to secure certificate renewal. 

Presumably the most effective way of “forcing” one’s self to 
work, should tat be necessary, is to set a definite goul and work to- 


%” Cubberley, Ellwood P. Op. cit., p. 47. 

1 Foster, Herbert H. Op. cit., p. 23. 

“% Watts, 1. The Improvement of the Mind. London. James Brackstone Publishers. 
No date. P. 1. 
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ward the attainment of that goal in a systematic and resolute way. In- 
stead of reading here and there, follow out a definite schedule. Asa 
teacher of teachers, be a teacher unto yourself. 

Kinp oF StTuDy 

In order to keep in touch with contemporary education the super- 
visor should read at least one educational periodical regularly. It may 
be stimulating to him to write articles occasionally for publication. 
His book reading should be relevant to his work. This does not mean 
that he should confine his reading to the field of supervision per se, 
broadly, he should read whatever serves to make him better qualified 
for his position. 

It is reasonable to expect from every supervisor an acquaintance 
with each high school subject. Obviously, the more intimate this ac- 
quaintance is, the better the supervisor will be able to criticize the 
subject and offer constructive suggestions to his teachers. Thus a 
worthy objective for private study would be an endeavour on the 
part of the supervisor to familiarize himself with all curricular sub- 
jects. Books on the philosophy of education are likewise to be recom- 
mended for private reading, in order that the supervisor may learn to 
see better the entire field of education in perspective. 

Our consideration of private study would be incomplete without 
a strong emphasis on summer school work. During the past few 
years the larger universities of cur country have remarkedly devel- 
oped their summer schools. Especially the field of education has been 
singled out for emphasis due to the increasing demand for courses in 
this field on the part of high school teachers, supervisors, and super- 
intendents. Credit earned during the summer session is valid toward 
a degree, even as that earned during the regular school year. Thus 
in many of our larger universities the ambitious supervisor can com- 
plete the work on his master’s degree, and all but the final year on 
his doctor’s degree during summer sessions. We do not wish to im- 
ply that the supervisor must earn a higher degree in order to be a 
success, but do feel that such a degree is a worthy objective toward 
which to strive. The overcrowded teaching field is making for a 
more stringent selective process, so that the supervisor who would 
succeed today must, as we said in our introduction, progress or drop 
out of the race.18 


% Bruce, H. Addington. Self Development. New York. Funk and Wagnalls Company. 
1921. Pp. 322-27. 
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PROFESSIONAL ECONOMY 


A. B. CULBERTSON 


Superintendent Wayne County Schools 


7-4 )DAY THERE are 28,000,000 children in, the schools of the 
United States; there are 848,000 teachers employed to instruct 
these children, and there is being spent $2,289,000,000 to carry on 
the work. Ours is a big business and it is most vital to the nation. 
It must be carried on and it will be the last business on earth to be 
placed in the hands of receivers, and so long as we get desirable re- 
sults, the public will stand behind us. But, during this crisis, when 
the whole nation is pleading for business economy; while the Pres- 
ident of the United States is setting up a colossal organization to 
study and make efforts to relieve the unemployment situation ; while 
thousands are extending the bread lines in the larger cities, swelling 
the cries of the hungry in unhappy homes all over the country, or i 
stumbling to the point of desperation as they search for food and 
warmth in a situation out of which there seems to be no way, we 
must face the grim facts in the case and use all our energies and { 
resources to meet the demands of the emergency. The public wants 
efficient schools ; we want the public to have them at the /owest cost. 
And, although the present state of affairs may be a blessing in 








disguise, teaching us to be less costly to ourselves, the more fortunate 
of the people must rally to the demands of the situation lest there 
be much suffering in the days to come. On every hand we hear the 
doctrine of economy. Those who are most fortunate materially seem 
to be holding to what they have. This means that the less fortu- 
nate of our people are able to earn little or nothing and as a con- 
sequence must suffer. 

We as a profession may be able to do little to relieve the pressure 
of this state of affairs, but it is our prerogative to think diligently 
and act wisely in the field of our endeavors. Well may we study our 
organization and the functioning thereof; the demands of society, 
especially in this crisis, and the provision therefor in our institutions ; 
and the general morale of the people and the attitude towards pub- 
lic welfare, health and education and what we are giving in return for 
expenditures made in our operation ! 

When a more opportune time comes for a study of economy in , 
our profession, it will be when times are more distressing! From ‘ 
one end of our organization to the other, every one involved should 
ascertain and employ the very soundest and most economical prin- 
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ciples. Those who have entertained the idea that the public’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business must face about and utilize energy, time, 
money in all operations. The classroom teacher who has all these 
vears found out little about thrift and economy, must face squarely 
the demands of the times. 

Now, wherein can we rally to the emergency in a professional 
way? The answer is Professional Economy, and application of 
this principle may be made in the performance of each activity in 
our organization. We will be able to offer no better argument in 
molding public opinion during these trying times. The superintend- 
ent or principal, in delegating the duties involved in his organiza- 
tion, may set into operation sound principles which promote har- 
mony, efficiency and economy. The classroom teacher, can in many 
ways, plan her work so that time, energy and money may be saved. 





: The relation between principal and teacher may be such as to make 
j for pleasant operations and progress. Briefly, one cannot think of 
; ) 


‘ 


economy without employing the word “codperation.” Under no 
circumstances can economy be practiced in the schools of North 
Carolina unless students, teachers, principals, the superintendent, 
supervisor, garage men, janitors and the communities are all willing 
to codperate. During this economic crisis, it is one of the privileges 
of the teachers of this county to lead in emphasizing this practice. 
This is a mighty challenge which is ours today. 





Attention might be called to many activities, the carrying out 
of which would mean economy in the profession. In the operation 
of the schools we would mention knowledge of the aims of educa- 
tion, disciplinary control, extra-curricular activities, training in ethical 
character, supervision of instruction and organization of the school. 
Under equipment we would mention materials assembled by teachers 
to be used in instruction, and the proper attitude towards professional 
equipment derived from constant use of books or magazines. 

Unless a teacher knows the aims of education when she goes 
into the classroom nothing but the waste of energy and time can re- 
sult. It is often the case that the classroom teacher does not know 
that the aims of education are to promote health, vocational train- 
ing to make better social creatures out of studerits, and to help them 
to find worthy use of their spare time or leisure. Such a teacher 
may go into the classroom with a strong personality, capable of lead- 
ing students and willing and determined to work, and be a failure. 
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DISCIPLINE 


The teacher who will be economical in her activities must know 
the underlying principles of discipline. If she does not realize that 
every student in the room has a right to the most favorable condi- 
tions for learning and the development of social ideals, attitudes, 
and habits which are desirable both in the school and in future life, 
she has failed to learn the meaning of disciplinary control, and much 
waste of time and energy, will follow and inefficiency will be in- 
evitable. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


In the old days one of the outstanding weaknesses of the school 
was the fact that the mastering of the three R’s was the only activity. 
Today it is our philosophy to provide for the functioning of the nat- 
ural inborn tendency to play. The school that does not provide for 
activities such as assemblies, clubs, honor societies, athletics and the 
like, does not provide for a complete education. Many students, 
especially in the 6th and 7th grades, leave our schools every year 
when many of them could be held and trained. The provision for 
extra-curricular activities is one of the strongest forces for hold- 
ing many of these students. Attendance would be better, the morale 
in the student body would be greatly improved in many schools 
and the morale in the whole community would be enlivened by in- 
teresting happenings in the school, which should be the social cen- 
ter of the community. 


TRAINING IN ETHICAL CHARACTER 


Although the school cannot be held responsible for the morality 
of the community, it can be instrumental in laying the foundation 
for a higher social morality in the community. One of the best 
things that the school can do for the child is to set the stage so that 
he can continuously have to make decision between right and wrong 
in his daily activities. He will not be a moral creature unless he 
has practice in making these decisions. We can, if we provide 
for such practice, promote truthfulness, regard for the physical 
school plants, sportsmanship, respect for school, home and state 
authority and develop the latent tendencies in individuals to become 
leaders in the school and the community. In other words, to for- 
mally teach the child the importance of these virtues will probably 
do little in developing him, but to provide for exercising him in mak- 
ing decisions in moral situations is invaluable in development of 
morals. Teachers often wonder why some county superintendents 
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require that they make reports as to the number of visits made in 
the homes. No matter what may be the theory worked out in the 
principal’s office for solving the problems involved in moral train- 
ing, unless the principal and his teachers understand the general moral 
status of a community they can accomplish very little in raising the 
morals of that community. 


SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


The teacher who knows that supervision, the prime purpose of 
the school, is done simply to aid her in improving the children, will 
realize that it is her duty to feel responsible, in a measure for the 
supervision. Much waste can be eliminated if the relationship of 
teacher and supervisor is placed on friendly codperative basis. The 
more the teacher is willing to codperate with the supervisor in study- 
ing and improving the work in the classroom, the more economical 
and efficient will be the activities there. The teacher should not feel 
that visits are made by the supervisor for the purpose of checking 
upon her, but that the purpose is to serve, or aid, in improving the 
work proposed by either and accepted by both. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 


More energy and time are probably wasted because of loose or- 
ganization in the schools than in any other one thing. From the 
classroom to the superintendent’s offices, if all connected do not have 
a disposition to perform all duties promptly and accurately, con- 
fusion, hard feelings, and inefficiency must be the result. However 
simple the organization may be, and regardless of all effort to min- 
imize red-tape in the system, unless teachers are prompt and ac- 
curate in their reports the principals are delayed and forced to sub- 
mit unscientific information to the superintendent’s office and in turn 
his office records are not only inaccurate but always incomplete. 
lf we can get the teachers in Wayne County to codperate in the per- 
formance of all necessary routine duties, we can in turn be prompt 
in the performance of our duties in the Central Office. Herein lies 
a great opportunity for practicing strict professional economy and all 
of us, from the classroom to the Central Office, must realize that 
the performance of our duties is not, in any way, a personal accom- 
modation, or a courtesy extended, but simply carrying out the duties 
we have assumed. 


TEACHER’S ATTITUDE TOWARD PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 


A glance at the world outside the school shows us that it is evident 
that the doctor, the mechanic, the carpenter and many others all col- 
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lect and organize their respective tools necessary in the performance 
of their duties. Many teachers make it their business to assemble 
materials, many of which are free, and use them in the perform- 
ance of their duty. Of course we do not mean that it is the teacher’s 
business to furnish materials for instructing her children but it is 
self-evident that the conscientious teacher is always alert in looking 
for materials which will make her a better teacher. Furthermore, 
it is to our advantage if we make use of professional magazines and 
professional books, many of which are economical and easily ac- 
cessible. It is sad, but true, that some few teachers in our state 
spend little, or no, time in trying to keep abreast of the time. Ask 
yourself the question, Am I fair to myself and to my children from 
this standpoint? We will venture that the happiest teacher is the 
one who is most alert in studying the business in which he is engaged. 
I must believe that every teacher in Wayne County is alert in this 
respect until the opposite is found to be true. 





THE PURPOSE AND PROGRAM OF 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
IN CONWAY HIGH SCHOOL 


C. E. Morrison 


Teacher of Agriculture, Conway High School 


"Waa PURPOSE of Vocational Agricultural Education is to 
train students for efficiency in farming and at the same time 
help to develop a well rounded individual, one that is able to take 
his place in the life of the community. The program of the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Agriculture in Conway High School is designed 
with this purpose in view. 

The main points of the program may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. All day classes: There are 41 boys enrolled in the classes of 
Vocational Agriculture. About 80 per cent of all the boys in high 
school are taking or have taken agriculture. Each boy is carrying 
one or more home pro;ects on which he keeps a record of labor, ex- 
pense and receipts anc on which he puts into use the improved farm 
practice that he has learned. The total scope of all projects selected 
for this year is peanuts 72 acres, cotton 14 acres, corn 34 acres, 34 acre 
of garden, 14 fattening pigs, 1 calf, 1 hot bed. In addition to their 
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projects these boys have already completed 125 farm jobs at home 
that require training and skill and are planning to complete about 
as many more. These jobs range from building a farm shop to culling 
poultry. 

2. Young Tar Heel Farmers Club: This is a national and state 
organization of students of vocational agriculture. The Conway 
School has a local chapter with 100 per cent membership of all boys 
taking vocational agriculture. Some of the objectives of the club are: 
To improve school grounds by sowing lawn and setting shrubs; im- 
prove school room and shop; each member has a home library of 
books and bulletins relating to agriculture. The club also provides 
for social gatherings of the members. 

3. Evening Classes: These classes consist of a series of meet- 
ings for adult farmers held once a week at night during the fall or 
winter months for the discussion of farm problems. Eleven meet- 
ings have been held this year with a total attendance of 180 farmers. 
Some farmers attended all meetings while others attended only one 
or more. Some results of the meetings are: codperative buying of 
1,600 Ibs. crimson clover seed to be planted for soil improvement, 
cooperative buying of other seed for pastures, lawns and general 
crops. Codperative marketing of 170 head of hogs which were fed 
balanced ration. Improved fertilizer practices, home mixing of ferti- 
lizer and insect control. Last year 25 farmers dusted 856 acres of 
cotton with calcium arsenate for control of boll weevil. 

4. Kirby Farmers Club: This club is sponsored by the farmers 
of Kirby Township. Its purpose is to promote better farming and 
living conditions in Kirby Township. One of the main features of 
the club is the promotion each year of two contests. “The Honor 
Farmer” and “The Honor Homemaker” contests. There are 10 en- 
tries in each contest selected from the 5 communities in the township. 
Contestants are selected in the spring by the 5 communities and the 
winners are picked in the fall on the basis of achievement. The 
winners are presented with the Kirby Farmers Club Trophy Cups 
which are held for one year. The club has been operating for five 
years and has done much to improve farming and living conditions 


in Kirby Township. 
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BOOK SELECTION 
Miss Mary Teresa Peacock 


“For want of a book, a lesson was lost; 
For want of a lesson, a mark was lost; 
For want of a mark, a grade was lost; 
For want of a grade, a term was lost; 
For want of a term, a promotion was lost; 
And all for the want of the proper book.” 
—ANNE WAKELY JACKSON. 


ful practices in schooi libraries. What is the status of books in 
your school? How far does it go in meeting the needs of the boys 
and girls in the classroom? Too often are our school libraries being 
judged by number rather than by quality and scope of material. Too 
rarely have adequate statistics of circulation been kept so that book 
collections may be improved to meet the interests and requests of 
the borrowers. In addition to requirements for standardization the 


Sa ee ae purchase of books is one of the most waste- 


school library should definitely try to develop the reading habits and 
growth of the students by giving them books to fill these needs. 

“Every school library should have its browsing corner or its 
treasure case where students may browse among beautiful edi- 
tions and read for the pure joy of reading. Many of the books 
looked upon with dread by the average high school boy or girl who 
sees them only as annotated text books will be read with delight if 
placed before the students in attractive form. Books in bright colorea 
decorated publisher’s binding and with colored illustrations are most 
alluring when laid out on tables or in a display case where they will 
be sure to attract the eye. They will work wonders in cultivating a 
taste for good reading.” This statement by Miss Mary E. Hall of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been borne out in fact where it has been tried. 
It means that for this purpose more expensive copies must be pro- 
cured than those placed upon the shelves from which books are 
circulated. These books, however, would not be loaned, but would 
be read in the library room. Less expensive copies should be se- 
cured for circulation. Such a collection can be built up gradually and 
can be added to by individuals, graduating classes, clubs, and the 
general student organization of the school by encouraging them to 
help secure beautifully illustrated copies of well known works. Sta- 
dent helpers in the library might plan a campaign for the beginnings 
of such a collection which the school may well take pride in adding 
to over a period of years. 
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Excellent editions of classics are valuable to the classroom teacher, 
also. What better incentive for a love of Tennyson’s “Idyls of the 
King”’ than a beautifully illustrated copy of Malory’s Morte d’Arthur? 
The pictures of the country, of the costume, and of the story itself 
add materially to the pupil’s conception of the days of this famous 
king. Many a boy, discouraged by long descriptions, has been in- 
spired to read Scott and Cooper because of the vigor of N. C. Wyeth’s 
illustrations. In addition, these books are valuable references for 
costuming of plays, for art work, and for historical background. 
The appreciation and love of the beautiful in books may well be en- 
couraged in this way. 

Some books should be chosen to be used in connection with every 
subject taught. In addition every book in the library shoud pass the 
quality test, which is: Truth, good English, wholesome ideas, high 
moral tone, readableness, vitality. Judging books by these criteria 
will eliminate the mediocre from our school libraries, build a stand- 
ard collection, and develop greater appreciation of better reading 
materials on the part of boys and girls. 


r 








Notes From The Field 


By A. B. Comss, State High School Supervisor 














IREDELL COUNTY 


The Mooresville High School has a full-time librarian for the 
first time this year. The school has spent seven or eight hundred 
dollars in additional equipment for the laboratory. 

The Statesville High School has employed Miss Ola Mae Nichol- 
son, a former teacher, as full-time librarian. The library has been 
greatly enlarged and is making a great contribution to the efficiency 
of the school. 

Troutman High School, under the leadership of Mr. George N. . 
Neal, is making great progress. Without state aid a teacher of agri- 
culture was added to the staff this year. The work in agriculture 
is very popular. This school has the enviable record of having won 
the cup for the best kept building in Iredell County for five suc- 
cessive years. 
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The Scotts High School, W. C, McColl, principal, won the prize 
for the best kept principal’s office in the county. 

The Sharon High School, R. D. Huitt, principal, won the prize 
last year for the most general improvement. 

The Union Grove High School, L. W. Kelly, principal, won the 
prize last year for the best laboratory. 

The Iredell County Farm-Life School, J. Clyde Kelly, principal, 
won the prize last year for the most improvement in library. 

To the visitor the good accomplished by this contest for better- 
kept schools is apparent. 


ALEXANDER COUNTY 


The four high schools in Alexander County have made an at- 
tempt during the year to build up the equipment for high school 
instruction. Progress has been made particularly in the library and 
laboratory. 

The Stony Point School has standardized its elementary school 
during the year. Principal J. W. McCall has assisted the farmers 
in the live-at-home movement by using the basement of the high 
school building as a storage plant. In this way he has taken care of 
a thousand bushels of potatoes for the farmers of his community. 


RUTHERFORD CouNTY 

In this county the Izaak Walton League is attempting to arouse 
interest in the out-of-doors on the part of elementary pupils. This 
organization sponsored an essay contest in the elementary schools. 
The subject selected for the contest was: “Our Outdoor Resources 
and How to Enjoy and Preserve Them.” Six appropriate prizes, 
three for boys and three for girls, were offered. 

Rutherfordton High School has won the county cup in declama- 
tion for two years. This school won the county championship in 
basketball in Class A, and was runner up in the state contest in 
Class B. 

Forest City won third place in the National Highway Safety Con- 
test. A student of this school also won the state championship in 
cotton growing. 

A. B. Bushong, teacher of agriculture in the Ellenboro High 
School has been declared the master teacher of agriculture for the 
state. This school won the county championship in basketball in 
Class B. 

Gerrard Davidson, of the Cliffside High School, won the Amer- 
ican Legion Oratorical Contest for his district. 
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Conducted by C. E. PREsToN 
- A 


Wuat ConsTITUTES LABORATORY WorRK? 


\ ‘ J ITHIN the past year an association friendly to high school 


science teaching, but composed of scientists primarily inter- 








r | 

| The Science Column | 
| 

i. 


ested in research and working almost without exception at college 
level passed, rather inadvertently it is to be hoped, in the haste of a 
short business session following a full day’s program and as an ad- 
junct to a committee report, a resolution deploring the (real or 
imagined) tendency on the part of high schools in North Carolina to 
decrease their amount of laboratory work and expressing its belief 
that laboratory work should form an essential constituent of every 
high school science course. 

Doubtless the author of this resolution had in mind the recently 
debated question as to the relative merits of individual laboratory 
work and lecture-demonstration, and had gained the impression that 
science instruction in this state was being jeopardized by those who: 
were so heretical as to subscribe to the beliefs of Dr. Downing and 
his Chicago co-workers who have been so seriously studying its spe- 
cial problems. Insofar as this resolution calls upon high school 
teachers to set at nought the findings of these carefully conducted 
, and in their place to put the unsupported opinion of 
a body of people scarcely any of whom are directly connected with 


investigations 


the high school field, it may be ignored completely as being utterly 
opposed to the very principles of scientific procedure for which the: 
association which passed it is supposed to stand. 

On the other hand there is a question behind this whole con- 
troversy which calls for settlement in both high schools and colleges 
—the question, What really constitutes laboratory work? Is it num- 
ber of hours spent in a certain kind of room? Is it number of 
experiments “gone through” and formally recorded according to a 
set model? Is it only individual work, or can it be done in groups of 
two, of four, or of whole classes? We know that even in college 
laboratories it is frequently the custom to set students to working in 
groups of two or more, according to the nature of the investigation 
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and the type of apparatus used. In secondary schools, which are 
usually less well equipped and more crowded, the necessity for make- 
shifts may cause such groupings far more frequently, and may re- 
sult in any one of several different types of work, many of which 
represent at least a close approach to the laboratory method. We 
may have, for example, some experimentation that is strictly indi- 
vidual, some done in small groups, some in which the teacher or a 
single pupil does the manipulation and yet in which all observe, write 
up, discuss, arrive collectively at conclusions, and suggest further 
steps to be taken, some exercises in which each pupil uses his own 
materials but, to insure the best understanding, all may be required 
to take each step together under the teacher’s direction, discussing 
each new point as it comes to light. We may have still other experi- 
mental work which the teacher alone demonstrates and explains in 
full, leaving all discussion until a subsequent class meeting. Now 
somewhere along this series the laboratory method ends and another 
type of work begins. How shall we determine this particular spot, 
and distinguish between what is essentially laboratory work and 
what is not? 

The writer of this article does not expect that its readers will 
endorse unanimously and completely the view he is about to express ; 
it does seem probable, however, that a part of what follows may 
represent commonly accepted ground sufficient upon which to base 
determinations of the practical value of these different methods, in 
some types of college work as well as in secondary school teaching. 


Sprrit Versus Form 

The fundamental point that he would make to start with is that 
with laboratory work just as with religion, or patriotism, or courtesy, 
or numerous other virtues, it is the spirit rather than the form that 
counts. And just as in these other realms formalism has often per- 
verted the spirit, so also have formal regulations as to laboratory 
work set up by various governing or otherwise influential bodies 
often tended to pervert the true spirit of laboratory study and to sub- 
stitute therefor a set of artificial objectives that, inasmuch as they 
lead pupils and teachers away from the idea of real search for truth 
and focus their attention on number of periods spent, or experiments 
done, or drawings made, seem altogether pernicious. Every efficient 
science teacher seeks, without need of such regulations, to inculcate the 
true spigit of laboratory investigation; it is only the incompetent one 
who thus has to be forced to do more than teach book science, and it 
may be considered doubtful whether in his case the change results in 
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any great improvement. On the other hand the teacher who knows 
his business sees in these restrictions merely hindrances blocking him 
from exercising his judgment in carrying on his work in the way 
which he has found to be the most effective under his particular work- 
ing conditions. 
Workinc With THINGs 

A second point is that true laboratory study means working with 
things rather than with books about things. The statement often 
made that such laboratory work is the essence of science instruction 
would imply that study of things should be the core about which all 
other work should gather—that what book work is done and what 
discussion carried on should be in response to needs discovered while 
dealing with the things themselves. Actually this has seldom been 
true short of research courses; even in college the lecture material 
has been too often considered the body and the laboratory work the 
appendage; and frequently these two have been so little connected 
as to be handled by different instructors (the laboratory instructor 
often the lesser in experience), graded separately, and sometimes 
even allowed to be taken in different terms. In high schools a text- 
book has borne about the same relation to the course as have college 
lectures, except that the gap between this and the laboratory work 
has seldom been as great. Recently, however, there has sprung up 
a tendency to discard the single text in favor of mimeographed 
course outlines stressing the preparation on the part of the pupil of 
a workbook which is really an extension of the older laboratory 
notebook but includes much more enrichment through record of other 
worthwhile activities, especially investigations along the line of ap- 
plying to life situations what is learned through experiment. This 
surely is a step, not away from, but towards centering work round 
the laboratory to a degree never before attained. 


LABORATORY METHOD AND THE TEACHER 

A third point is that much of the success of the laboratory method 
depends upon the teacher. So-called individual laboratory work 
may be as formal and as empty of results educationally as any other 
method, when improperly handled, and it is a sad fact that today it 
is often still so handled. Conversely, under a competent teacher the 
true spirit of investigation can be instilled into the minds of pupils 
working under several of the different plans of instruction earlier 
mentioned exclusive of individual work, especially when the teacher 
is allowed leeway enough so that he may adapt his method of teach- 
ing to his particular topic. Measured in terms of pupil benefit in 
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those ways that are claimed to be the special outcomes of laboratory 
work the writer would maintain that far better results will be se- 
cured by the competent teacher using any of the methods listed that 
involves active participation on the part of his class than will be 
achieved by the strictest observance of formal individual laboratory 
requirements on the part of those who, either from choice or from 
pressure from above, place such observance first in their thought. 

It will be borne in mind that the investigations made with regard 
to the relative merits of individual laboratory work and lecture- 
demonstration (incidentally, this latter term needs clearer definition ) 
usually involved possession of satisfactory equipment for both 
methods, and equally competent teaching; that is, even with con- 
ditions at their best, enough evidence was found to raise at least a 
strong presumption that the individual laboratory method had in the 
past been made too much of a fetich. Under conditions where equip- 
ment is far less readily provided in quantity than for demonstration, 
and where schools are employing less well-prepared teachers because 
they come cheaper, and are then seeking to impose upon these the 
laboratory method through artificial regulation, the contrast is likely 
to be even more striking. 

It is to be feared that our college friends are in this case making 
the mistake of looking not for the spirit but for the form, and look- 
ing from a distance. Rather than feel alarmed and become inclined 
to deplore the tendency on the part of secondary school investigators 
to challenge the position of laboratory work and to experiment with 
other methods, they would do better to welcome as healthy growth 
any serious endeavor to measure and improve science instruction, 
whether or not it alters opinions regarding a time-honored practice. 
At present no one claims that the last word has been said on the 
subject. 

Twenty-five years ago, although schools for the professional 
training of elementary teachers had long been established, the need 
of such training in methods of secondary school instruction was only 
beginning to be recognized. In those twenty-five years the high 
schools have gone far. As yet, however, in spite of an increase in 
hopeful signs, it can hardly be said that the movement for the study 
of instructional techniques has extended in very large measure into 
college and university, as ultimately it must do. When this occurs, 
it will probably be found that even sc firmly entrenched an institution 
as college laborztory work in the sciences will be found susceptible 
to modification and improvement. 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 


T 








HE OFT-POSTPONED meetings of the N. C. E. A. finally 

took place April 23, 24, 25. Owing to this delay the attend- 
ance at the Modern Language Association meetings was smaller than 
we should have desired. It was unfortunate that there was not a 
larger representation present at this particular time. 

The morning general session was taken up with routine 
husiness, and the exceedingly live and valuable talk by Professor 
J. P. W. Crawford of the University of Pennsylvania. Professor 
Crawford has consented to send the manuscript of his talk to the 
editor of this column, who will publish it in the JouRNAL in the fall. 

The following officers were elected for next year: President, 
Professor G. R. Vowles of Davidson; Vice-president, Miss Caroline 
Schoch of N. C. C. W.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Helen Tighe of 
Leaksville High. 

The group is deeply indebted to Miss Corinna L. Mial who ar- 
ranged with the Home Economics Department of the Needham B. 
Broughton High School for a delightful luncheon. 

In the afternoon the French, Spanish and German sections met 
to discuss the programs brought in by their respective committees. 

The program of the French group consisted of a paper by Miss 
Annie P. Heilig of Winston-Salem, on “The Need of a Uniform 
Program.” Professor Hugo Giduz discussed the “Justification” and 
“Training of Teachers” sections. Professor W. S. Barney discussed 
’ and “Idiom Lists,” 
and Professor G. B. Watts considered the section on “Desirable 


the section on “Grammar,” “Vocabulary Lists’ 


Reading Achievement.” 

Professor Crawford then gave a talk on the “Place of Pro- 
nunciation, Oral Work and Composition in a Two-year Course,” 
which led to some lively discussion. 

It was voted to adopt the program as reported, with the proviso 
that the committee might make a few necessary changes which were 
brought out in the discussion. 

The following officers were elected for next year: President, 
Professor Hugo Giduz, U. N. C.; Vice-president, Miss Annie P. 
Heilig, Winston-Salem ; Secretary, Mrs. Nora Gerberich, N. C. C. W. 
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Copies of the program adopted, and of a “Suggested Course of 
Study,” may be secured by sending ten cents in stamps to Miss Corinna 
L. Mial, Needham B. Broughton High School, Raleigh, N. C. 

It is hoped that many teachers will send for this material and go 
over it carefully. Any suggestions will be welcomed by the com- 
mittee, any one of whom may be addressed on the matter. 


Miss L. S. asks for information concerning French correspondents 
for her pupils. The National Bureau of International Education— 
Correspondence, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., provides such 
addresses at ten cents each. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS 


The Teaching of French by Florence M. Baker. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931, 
pp. XVIII + 286. $2.00. 

This is the latest work on the subject of teaching French. It should be a 
very valuable addition to every French teacher’s library. Miss Baker has de- 
veloped her theories from actual practice in the secondary school. 

In the following review the writer has attempted for the most part to point 
out only some of the most significant passages. 

The section on home assignments is good, having many helpful suggestions. 
When one finds in a book a statement in accord with one’s own practice it 
is always good! Such a simple statement as, “Do not give assignments over 
the Christmas and Easter holidays” is a case in mind. Why do teachers insist 
on asking pupils to work at a time when they themselves are resting? Teach- 
ers everywhere talk about the need for a break in the work. Pupils need one too. 

It is rather doubtful that the average teacher, if any, could satisfactorily 
score texts by the very ingenious charts for rating textbooks. How, for in- 
stance, could a teacher grade the “quality” of a vocabulary? Why rate “cul- 
tural material” at 16, the highest of any of the items? Why should the “num- 
ber” and “quality” of “idioms” rate 11 and the “adequacy” and “variety” of 
“drill” rate only 10? And so on throughout the entire list. It looks very pretty 
on the page, but its value as an accurate measuring device is doubtful. 

The section on ‘The Use of English in the Classroom” is a very sane 
and rational exposition of the situation. Miss Baker advocates using as much 
English as is necessary to make the work clear. 

The writer thoroughly agrees that “the two-year students who form the 
vast bulk of French aspirants in our high schools never reach the point where 
they could really claim that they think in French.” One might well add very 
few of those who study even longer ever reach that happy state! 

Would that we might have the following graven in gold and sent to all 
English teachers: “A teacher will sometimes talk blithely about compound 
tenses, possessive adjectives, transitive verbs, and so on, only to discover that 
the class is not at all clear as to the meanings of these terms. In former days 
a good deal of ground work was done for the French teachers in the grammar 
lessons of the English class. This is much less frequently—practically never 
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(italics mine)—true nowadays, as the French teacher herself must supply this 
deficiency.” 

In the chart showing the manner of agreement of past particles we find 
that when conjugated with “étre” they always agree with the subject. The ex- 
ception of reflexives should be noted. 

In the chart dealing with questions, the normal order should also be men- 
tioned, for that is far from uncommon. 

The chapter on pronunciation is very helpful in that it gives in detail 
much of real value, especially for the inexperienced teacher. The section on 
“Pronunciation Analysis” is rather long drawn out with unnecessary detail. 

How is the pupil to pronounce “feu with lips tightly closed”? And how 
say “jeune with: the mouth wide open”? (P. 108). Try it! These instruc- 
tions might be more accurately stated. 

In the chapter on “speaking” one finds a number of good devices, especially 
on the teaching of comprehension. 

It is impossible to justify at any time the rendering of good French into bad 
English. There can never be any justification of giving such a sentence as 
“Tt is three years that I am in France.” It will take no longer to get the cor- 
rect sentence than the incorrect one. Even when comprehension only is sought, 
correct English should be required at all times. Miss Baker must have thrown 
that idea in as a sop to some who might take offense if she condemned it at all 
times, for she evidently does not approve of it. 

The section on vocabulary is very well done. The four hundred words 
listed are, in the main, those which every one would expect. A few questions 
arise—why “gens” and not “peuple”; why “ici” and not “la”—unless “la” is a 
misprint for “la”—why the variant forms of “de,” “je,” “le,” and not of “lequel” 
and “quel”; why “oreille” and not “oeil,” but “yeux”? These are but some of 
the minor details which occur to me. It is no simple matter to select a limited 
list and not find it subject to some criticism. For the most part, however, 
it would be very difficult to improve on this one. 

The chapter on tests should be very helpful to the inexperienced teacher 
especially. There are in it many suggestions for testing which should be of 
value to teachers unacquainted with these methods of procedure. But in spite 
of the preponderant evidence here presented in favor of the use of the objective 
type test, as one gathers, to the exclusion of the older type of examination, we 
feel that there is still a place for the latter. 

The chapter on Method is rather brief. The subject is quickly dismissed. 
The teacher might well be given much more on this subject, for it is of great 
importance. What we do find is clear cut and very much to the point. 

The last two chapters “Teaching younger Children” and “Linking French 
with Educational Progress” have some valuable suggestions, especially the 
latter. The scheme of adapting the Winnetka and Dalton Plans, and the in- 
dividual instruction plan, to the teaching of French is excellent. 

The “Questions for Further Study” which appear at the end of each 
chapter are for the most of no great value. The book would lose little by 
omitting them. 

As we stated in the beginning, this book, in spite of any adverse criticisms 
which have been made, should be of much help to every French teacher. 


(Continued on page 301) 
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The Mathematics Column | 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu | 
—_—___ —___—_ —_$_—____ — — _-ath 


STUDY was recently made by the writer to ascertain the 
present status of mathematics teaching in the high schools in 
a group of schools in North Carolina known as the IAA schools. 








The results of this study were published in the March issue of this 
JourNaL. A table was there given which shows that in these schools, 
which are the larger and probably the better schools, arithmetic is 
offered in 14 of them in the first semester of the first year while 16 
offer algebra. In the second semester of the first year 10 offer arith- 
metic and 21 offer algebra. In the first semester of the second year 
two of these schools offer arithmetic while 28 of them offer algebra. 
Twenty-seven offer algebra and three offer plane geometry in the 
second semester of the second year. Nine offer algebra and 21 offer 
piane geometry in the first semester of the third year. In the second 
semester of the third year 8 offer algebra, 21 offer plane geometry 
and 1 offers solid geometry. In the first semester of the fourth year 
4 schools offer algebra, 10 offer plane geometry, 11 offer solid geom- 
etry and 1, advanced arithmetic. In the second semester of the fourth 
year 3 offer algebra, 9 offer plane geometry, 1 solid geometry, 1 ad- 
vanced arithmetic, and 7 trigonometry. A study of that table shows 
that all the thirty schools in this group offer three years of mathe- 
matics, while twenty-six of them offer mathematics the first semes- 
ter of the fourth year and twenty-one offer mathematics in the last 
half of that year. 

Since these data present only the facts as they exist in the large 
schools of the state the writer was interested to know whether or 
not the smaller schools offered the same mathematics to their pupils 
and at the same time in their educational advancement. 

As a result the same data was secured through the codperation of 
Dr. Highsmith’s office for three other groups of schools. These 
groups, for convenience have been designated as groups II, III and 
IV. Group II consists of 54 schools which do not belong to the 
[AA group, having four or more teachers, group III consists of 11 
three-teacher schools while group IV consists of 12 non-standard 
schools. In order to obtain a random sample of the schools of the 
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state, all of the schools except the IAA schools of Mecklenburg, 
Davidson, Buncombe, Cherokee, Watauga, Wake, Pasquotank and 
Pender counties were included. It will be evident to those who are 
familiar with the geography of the state that these counties are well 
distributed. Furthermore they are representative counties in the sec- 
tions where they are located. No doubt the number of schools con- 
stituting Group III and IV is too small to make our conclusions very 
reliable. Yet since their courses of study conform so closely to the 
state course of study it is highly probable that they are after all a 
very good sample and that the same conclusion would be reached if 
ll the schools of the state that fall within these respective categories 
were studied. 

Below are presented tables which show at a glance the present 
offering of mathematics to pupils in the schools of these respective 
groups. 


TABLE I] 


‘ 


Vumber of Schools that Offer Various Mathematics Courses and the Semester 
in Which Each Is Offered in Fifty-four Schools Having 
Four or More Teachers: 





| First Year Second Year | Third Year | Fourt Year 
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Total | 54 54 54 4 i 32 51 18 | 18 





From a study of the data presented in the tables above the fol- 
lowing conclusions may be drawn with regard to the mathematics 
curriculum in those schools, not IAA schools, of the eight counties 
studied. Forty-two of fifty-four schools having four or more teach- 
ers Offer arithmetic the first half of the first year. Of the IAA 
schools more than half do not offer arithmetic in the first year. There 


may be several causes for this condition. One is that in the larger 
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Taste III 


Number of schools having three teachers that offer various mathematics 
courses and the semester in which each is offered 















































First Year | Second Year| Third Year | Fourth Year 
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Tasie IV 


Number of non-standard schools that offer various mathematics courses and 
the semester in which each is offered 




















First Year | Second Year| Third Year | Fourth Year 
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schools represented by the IAA group, better work in arithmetic is 
done by the pupils in the elementary school so that when they enter 
high school they do not need to continue its study except as it is 
done in connection with algebra while in the smaller schools the re- 
verse is true. 

2. It is evident that in all of these types of schools algebra quite 
generally constitutes the mathematics studied during the second year 
of high school. 

3. Inthe IAA schools and the four-or-more teacher schools plane 
geometry is universally offered while in the small schools of three 
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teachers and the non-standard schools approximately one-third of 
them offer plane geometry. 

4. A large part of the IAA schools offer four years of mathe- 
matics. The courses covered in these schools often include solid 
geometry and trigonometry while only a few of the four-or-more- 
teacher schools offer four years of mathematics; few offer solid 
geometry and none of them offer trigonometry while none of the 
three-teacher or non-standard schools offer either of these courses. 

5. In compiling the data presented in the tables referred to above 
it was evident that in a number of schools two years and a half and 
in a few cases three years were devoted to the study of algebra. It 
would appear that such a curriculum is not well balanced and would 
not prepare pupils most efficiently either for college or for life. 

6. It was also evident that a few schools devoted two years to 
the study of plane geometry while others spent an entire year in the 
study of solid geometry. Such a time allotment is at least open to 
questions, 

7. In compiling the above data the writer had at hand the text 
books used in these various courses and the ground covered. It was 
evident that in some of these schools only four and in a few only 
three books of plane geometry were covered. Thus pupils in these 
schools would lose some of the most practical phases of the subject 
because the whole subject was not covered. 

It is to be regretted that in this connection data cannot be pre- 
sented which will serve to measure the efficiency of teaching and the 
achievement of the pupils in these schools. To most of us this is 
more significant than the material offered, the level at which it is 
presented or the text book used. However, the study of this im- 
portant phase of mathematics instruction lies beyond the scope of 
this article. 
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A HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA By M. C. S. Nosie 


The leadership of the inspired few, the inertia of the many, the perennial 
clash of personal interest and public welfare, the inevitable but painfully 
slow progress of education in its fight against ignorance and greed—all 
are here made plain in this story of public education in North Carolina 
from earliest colonial days to 1900, told by one who himself has per- 
formed yeoman service in the cause of education. The author is inspired 
with an unshakable belief in the genuine will of North Carolina to edu- 
cate her people, rich and poor, white and black, in spite of war, recon- 
struction, and occasional régimes of short-sighted and politics-inspired 
economy. Much that he says presents striking analogies to the present 
educational problems of the state. He draws heavily upon manuscript 
sources and brings to light material of much human interest. $3.00. 


NORTH CAROLINA: ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL By S. H. Hosss, Jr. 


The only book of its kind in the United States. Excellent source mate- 
rial for the grammar grade teacher of North Carolina history and 
geography, as well as for high school use. Dr. Thomas Alexander of 
Teachers College says of this book that “it discusses problems which are 
vital to every citizen in North Carolina. We are using much of this 
material in our experimental groups in the Raleigh high schools and find 
it extremely valuable. I don’t think that the people in the state realize 
the wonderful work the University has been doing in the research field 
teaching the economic and cultural problems of the people of the state. 
I think every high school in North Carolina ought to have a copy of 
this book.” We are glad to be able to say this book is already in use 
in a large majority of the schools in North Carolina. Price $3.50. 


If you do not want to buy until you see these books, 
write to us and we will send you copies for ten days 
free examination. Then you can send us a check or 
return the books. 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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The Latin Column 
Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN I 


Dr. Poteat Wins Hico Honor 
T THE annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Five West and South held at Indiana University during 
the first week in April, Dr. Hubert M. Poteat, of Wake Forest Col- 
lege, was elected to the vice-presidency for 1931-’32. Thus again is 
North Carolina accorded distinction through the work and success 











of one of its representatives. Dr. Poteat succeeds to the office held 
during the past year by Miss Marie B. Denneen, of the North Caro- 
lina College for Women. 

Professor Poteat is well known throughout the state. In addi- 
tion to his position as head of the classics at Wake Forest College, 
he is a scholar of note. During 1930 his revised edition of Selected 
Letters of Cicero has been published by D. C. Heath and Company. 
He has in preparation a text of Martial, which he hopes to have 
ready for the press by June 1; many articles on classical themes 
have been contributed by him to various periodicals. However, he 
is perhaps better known to the classical teachers of North Carolina 
because of his courteous, intelligent, ceaseless interest in the field of 
secondary Latin which he champions with boundless energy. The 
Biblical Recorder (March 11, 1931) carries an article by him upon 
“Vergil and His Influence.” 

Dr. G. A. Harrer, of the University, a member of the executive 
committee, also attended the Indiana meeting. Miss Denneen pre- 
sented a paper upon “Essentials in the Training of the Latin Teacher 
in College and in Service.”” The 1932 meeting will be held at Cincin- 
nati University during Easter. 

DurHAM Captures 1931 Latin ConTEsST 
Ow Fesrvuary 27 over 1,000 high school pupils in the state com- 
peted in the annual Latin contest conducted by the Latin Depart- 
ment of the University of North Carolina and the University Exten- 
sion Division. Of the sixty-five high schools, each sent its three 
best papers in to the contest committee which was composed of four 
members of the Latin department. The paper of Margaret Edwards, 
of the Durham high school, was pronounced the best, and a trophy 
cup was presented to her as representative of the Durham high 
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The LUNT & HALEY 


UNIT NO. 19 


CONSTELLATIONS 
and STAR STUDY 


A series of 31 illuminated star charts showing the 
constellations, groups of stars and prominent indi- 
vidual stars classified as to the seasons in which they 
are visible. There are 4 circumpolar, 5 autumn, 6 
winter, 6 spring and 10 group star and constellation 
charts. The various sizes of perforations showing the 
star magnitudes and the color of the stars, indicative 
of their age, is produced by translucent screens be- 
hind the perforations. Accompanying the unit is a 
complete instruction pamphlet and a book of ‘‘Path- 
finder Star Maps.’’ With this unit a complete ele- 
mentary astronomy course is available either for the 
classroom or the summer camp at a cost of only 
$54.00. 

This unit is only one of 22 moderately priced units, 
each of which cover some particular subject in gen- 
eral science. A selection of units may be made 
to provide a general science course to meet the re- 
quirements of any grade or group or any time allot- 
ment. 


Ask for Bulletin 2008S. 
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school at the concluding exercises of high school week at the univer- 
sity on April 17. 

Of the other papers submitted for the prize, the following were 
adjudged the best, in order: Mildred Boone, Mebane; Catherine Isen- 
hour, Durham; Edgar Long, Roxboro; Martha Scoville, Greenville: 
Charles W. Shuff III, Greenville. Durham, Greenville, Henderson, 
Mebane, and Roxboro each had three papers with a grade of 90 or 
better; Central high (Charlotte), Curry high (Greensboro), and 
Louisburg had two papers with a grade of 90 or better. Those hav- 
ing one paper of this grade or better included Asheville, Chapel Hill, 
Fayetteville, Goldsboro, Greensboro, High Point, Lenoir, Mooresville, 
Salisbury and Winston-Salem. 

This is the third time in succession that Durham has carried off 
the cup, she being the winner in 1929 and 1930. Other schools 
which have won the contest include Roxboro, Charlotte, Wilson. and 
Lillington. 


TENTH ANNUAL SOUTHERN MEETING 


Since the Classical Association of the Middle West and South in- 
cludes thirty states and the Province of Ontario, Canada, frequently 
it is impossible for members from the southern states to attend the 
general meeting. Therefore, a Southern Meeting is usually held 
in those years when the distance necessary to be traveled precludes 
attendance upon the general sessions. The tenth annual southern 
meeting was held in 1931 on April 23-25 at the University of Georgia, 
at Athens. Among the papers presented were “A Ciceronian Rogues’ 
Gallery” by H. M. Poteat, of Wake Forest, and “The Influence of 
Paganism upon Certain Christian Beliefs and Rites,” by Miss Isabel 
Gulley, of Tennessee College ; Miss Gulley was for many years head of 
the Latin department at the New Hanover high school, in Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 

There is agreement among classical teachers that one who hopes 
to make progress in the field should keep up with what is going on. 
There seems no better way to do this than by subscription to various 
classical periodicals and by attendance upon classical meetings where 
new impetus and stimulation can be given to plans and ideas. It is 
hard for the teacher, be he of high school or college rank, to get 
away from his work long enough to attend teachers’ meetings. But 
the benefits to be derived from such contacts are estimated to more 
than balance the loss of time and expenditure of money necessary to 
attendance. In the future it is hoped that a much larger number of 
high school teachers will find it possible to attend these interesting 
sessions. 
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INTERESTING STATE CLASSICAL NEws 

NJ ortTH CAROLINA classical instructors will be specially interested in 
articles of recent publication by two of their members. Dr. George 
Howe presented “The Development of the Character of Aeneas” 
in the December (1930) issue of the Classical Journal. Miss Sarah 
L. Foster, State School for the Blind (Raleigh), wrote “Traveling 
the Aeneid Voyages 2,000 Years Afterward,” in the February (1931) 
Vorth Carolina Teacher. 

Those teachers who desire to know in some detail of the activities 
carried on in the state in connection with the world-wide Vergilian 
celebration will find a report by J. Minor Gwynn upon the Bimillen- 
nium Vergilianum in the March (1931) HicH ScHoort JouRNAL. 

Due to the two postponements of the state education meeting 





there can be no report until later upon the proposed recommenda- 
tions in regard to the state Latin course of study. All indications at 
present point to the continuance of committee work upon this objec- 
tive during 1932. 

We print below the solution to the cross word puzzle carried in 
the April issue of the JoURNAL: 





















































We have received copies SOLUTION 
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third year Latin class under /\o AIMAIS 
_; the direction of J. B. Fi 
J. 3. Fisher By Mesane Raper, Grade 8-II, 
staged an adaptation of the Reidsville High School 


senate’s consideration of the 











Poor Seating Causes Suffering 
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Poet = agree that health 
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The country over 
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Principals, Trustees 
are urging that the 
schools modernize 
their seating...for a 
school is but asmod- 
ern as its equipment. 


Teaching Made 


Easier . . . because 
pupils are no longer 
restless and listless. 
Better type furniture 
increases interest in 
work. New types of 
fixed desks, possess- 
ing the same built-in 
comforts of correct 
posture as movable 
types are available, 
together with tab- 
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DON’T BE MISLED 


by the old bromide “one desk is 
as good as another.” That fallacy 
has cost too much already in poor 
and inadequate seating. 


Insist on AMERICAN 
Correct Posture Desks 


Distributed in the Carolinas by 


CAROLINA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1001 W. Moorhead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Catilinarian Conspiracy. The scene remained the same throughout, 
but the characters in the playlet all took part in the debate on the 
subject. 

New PUuBLICATIONS IN THE CLASSICAL FIELD 


Anachronisms in Vergil’s Aeneid. By R. I. Anthony. George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville. 1930. $1.00. 

Latin—Fourth Year. By H. E. Burton and R. M. Gummere. Silver Burdett 
and Company, Boston. 1931. The new-type fourth year book of the 
Climax Series. 

The Classical Journal Index, Volumes I-XXV. By Franklin H. Potter. The 
Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 1931. $2.50. 

Athletics of the Ancient World. By Norman Gardiner. Oxford University 
Press, New York. 1930. $12.00. 

Latin Poetry Passages for Comprehension at Sight. Edited by J. F. Gummere. 
Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, New York. 10c. 

Greek Life and Thought. By LaRue Van Hook. Columbia University Press, 
New York. $2.50. A portrayal of Greek civilization. 

Dictionary of the Greek and Latin Combining Forms Used in Zoélogical Names. 
Chas. C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill. 1930. $2.00. 

Fabulae Faciles. By J. C. Kirtland (Revised Edition). Longmans, Green, and 
Company, New York. $.88. 

Comic Latin Grammar. By Percival Leigh, edited by C. E. Smith. Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York. 1930. $2.50. “A new and facetious introduction 
to the Latin tongue.” 

Handbook of the Latin Language. By Walter Ripman. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. 1930. $3.55. A dictionary, classified vocabulary, 
and grammar. 

Third-Y ear Latin Composition. By J. W. Scudder. Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 
1930. $1.20. 

The Classics in Translation. By F. S. Smith. Chas. Scribners Sons, New 
York. 1930. $3.00. An annotated guide to the best translations of the 
Greek and Latin Classics into English with a preface by H. B. Van 
Hoesen. 

Mediaeval Latin Lyrics. By Helen Waddell. Richard R. Smith, New York. 
1930. $5.00. 

Latin Constructions Simplified and Latin Scanning Simplified. Prepared by 
Albert E. Warsley, St. Johns College High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
$.25 each. Designed to render concrete aid to young pupils. 
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Announcing —~ 


Part III of GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 
By Luoyp L. Jones, B.B.A., A.B., Cleveland, Ohio 
and JAMEs L. HovrscLaw, A.B., Director of Education 
Detroit, Michigan 


A new type of business education is We now announce the publication 
emerging. The financial experiences of of GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE. 
recent years have taught us that a knowl Part III, by Jones & Holtsclaw. The 
edge of business has become a universal text continues the general business ed 


requisite for citizens of a democracy. 
Parts I and II of GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS SCIENCE (Jones & Bertschi), 


ucation essential to all. Its main ob 
jective is to acquaint the student with 


issued last year, are already bringing the financial transactions of the hom« 
this new type of business education to and business, and with a simplified sys 
thousands of students throughout the tem of recording these transactions. 


United States. Seven thousand junior 


high school students in the city of De- No 


bookkeeping rules to be learned. 
The 


troit alone are learning from GEN- No attempt to train bookkeepers. 

ERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE. those treatment is decidedly original, non 
basic principles of business that are es- technical and yet strictly practical. A 
sential to successful citizenship in out one-semester course, filled with busy 


work of real life value to every student. 


LIST PRICES 


General Business Science, Part III............................... ' 
Projects im Bustmets Gelemes, Part INI.................:...cccccccceocsecesecesecscccssees 


complicated world of today. 


For information, please write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco Toronto London Sydney 
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The English Column 


Conducted by Preston C, FARRAR 


Questions, comments, and brief articles dealing with the teaching 
of English will be welcomed. 








HE ENGLISH teachers of the state at their recent meeting at 
io were occupied chiefly with hearing and discussing the 
report of a committee, of which Mr. Owens of the High Point School 
was chairman. The report, which was entitled “An Adequate Pro- 
gram for English Instruction in the State of North Carolina,” is too 
long to print here. The following is a summary of it by paragraphs: 


PROGRAM FOR ENGLISH INSTRUCTION IN NorTH CAROLINA 
1. The present state of pupil language calls for thorough instruction in usage 
from the early years of the elementary school through the early years of 
college. 


~ 


2. Along with language training should go that in literary appreciation. Too 
much attention cannot be placed on reading, oral and silent, that the pupil 
may understand what he reads. 

Economy can be effected by tying up language drills with instruction in 

reading. The elementary course should eliminate the most common errors 

of speech. An exhaustive set of diagnostic tests should be developed so 
that instruction may be adapted to actual needs. 

4. Another set of exhaustive diagnostic tests should be developed for secondary 
schools and followed by suitable procedure. This calls for much effort on 
the part of the child, and for correction and prompt return of written work 
by the teacher. More time should be given,to speech training and to written 
and spoken expression. 

5. Two-fifths of the time for English should be given to literature. The 

aims of the study of literature should be to develop a desire to read, a taste 

for good literature, and ability to understand and appreciate it, and to give 
pupils a knowledge of literary types and of the history of literature. 

The method of language teaching should give pupils a sense of what lan- 

guage is and how it grows. Grammar should be taught as a science—as 

a graphic representation of the processes of thought. It should be taught 

so as to develop desirable language attitudes resulting in greater concern 

for conformity. 

7. Principles of rhetoric and grammar should be introduced whenever pupils 

can profitably receive them. By the end of the seventh grade they should 

have a nomenclature vocabulary comprising all the common terms used in 
grammar. 


w 








The matter of form in expression should be ‘given attention from the earliest 
years of instruction. 
Departments or schools of education should adjust their curricula to provide 
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special courses in the teaching of language, the teaching of speech, the 
teaching of reading, the teaching of literature—all of which courses, in 
addition to courses in Old English, Middle English, phonetics, and modern 
English grammar, as a part of the student’s college major requirements, 
should be required of all applicants for English teachers’ certificates. 

10. Tha English teacher should be required to teach not more than one hun- 
dred pupils a day and should be relieved of all extra-curricula activities. 

11. The teaching in both elementary and secondary schools should be carefully 
supervised for methods, spirit, and materials of instruction. 

12. Counties and cities should employ trained supervisors of English teaching. 

13. Teachers of all subjects should realize the necessity of demanding correct 
language responses from their pupils. Principals and superintendents should 
supervise for this specific purpose. 

14. The acceptance of the above program calls for a Commission on English 
Teaching in North Carolina consisting of a chairman, or director, and a 
central or steering committee of three, and the following sub-committees: 
1. Committee to study the specific language needs at different levels. 

2. Committee to evolve tests for elementary levels. 
3. Committee to evolve tests for secondary levels. 
4. Committee on supervision. 

5. Committee on pre-school training of the child. 
6. Committee in extension classes for parents. 

7. Committee on publicity. 


I have not the space at my disposal to discuss the report in full, but 
| wish to comment briefly on certain aspects of it. 

The first impression that this report produced on many of those 
who heard it read at Raleigh was that it was disappointing because it 
was too general, and lacked the specific recommendations that had 
been expected. It is apparent, however, that the committee thought 
it best not to attempt a detailed program at this time, but to leave the 
working out of definite recommendations for each grade to sub-com- 
mittees 1, 2, and 3, the organization of which is called for at the end of 
the report. 

I notice with approval that the new program calls for some sys- 
tematic study of grammar, a subject which received but slight and 
incidental attention in the state English syllabus, a document it is 
said, prepared largely by the same hand. I notice also with approval 
the emphasis put upon the need of more written work and more crit- 
icism of written work by the teacher, the recommendation that schools 
of education increase the amount of instruction in the teaching of the 
subject, the demand for more supervision by trained supervisors, and 
the insistence that supervisors should require teachers of all subjects 
to demand correct and careful expression from their pupils. 

There is little in the various recommendations that one can take 
exception to, and yet the impression given by the paper as a whole is 
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that it puts too great stress on mere conformity to accepted usage and 
too little on developing power in the pupil to think with vigor and 
accuracy and to express himself effectively. I trust, however, that 
this impression was not really intended and that when the plans of the 
committee are worked out fully more emphasis will be placed on the 
more important aim. 


O ONE interested in fiction can afford to miss the Russian nov- 
N<. of the last century, according to Avrahm Yarmolinsky in his 
reading course, “Russian Literature,” just published by the American 
Library Association. His booklet is accompanied by a study outline 
affording a systematic approach to those authors who have so pro- 
foundly influenced the development of present day literature. 

Mr. Yarmolinsky selects Gogol, Goncharov, Turgenev, Tolstoy, 
and Dostoevsky as those whose works mark the high points of Rus- 
sian literature, although he also discusses Chekhov, whose plays are 
frequently produced in America, as well as many other writers whose 
fiction expresses the Russian genius. 

By picturing the old régime too vividly, these writers helped, often 
without intention, to bring about its downfall. The characters they 
have created, however, are important to Americans not as nobles or 
serfs but as human beings, portrayed with an insight which penetrates 
every mood and passion. 

Soviet authors, with the exception of Gorky, who also wrote be- 
fore the revolution, are omitted because Mr. Yarmolinsky believes 
that it is too soon to estimate them. He feels that, while their work 
shows “much vitality and promise,” 
of youth.” 


“cc 


it also has the “doubtful quality 

The study outline accompanying “Russian Literature” is divided 
into twelve lessons suitable for use by individuals or groups. Both 
the booklet, which is one of the “Reading with a Purpose” series, 


and the titles suggested for further reading may be obtained at public 
libraries. 





ADEQUATE LIBRARY FACILITIES 
"Tae are between 15,000 and 20,000 high schools in the 


United States without library facilities as compared with 
slightly more than 3,000 in which some type of library service is 


available, (Continued on page 295) 
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room, or to give the assem- 
bly room a greater seating 
capacity. 


It’s economical to have 
a full supply of Randolph 
chairs . . . have a few ex- 
tras in each school room— 
those visitors will appreci- 
ate the courtesy of being 
seated quickly, and it will 
be reflected in their good 
will. 


Well-seasoned North Carolina hardwoods are 
used in manufacturing Randolph chairs. Buy 
home manufactured products. 


For prices, terms, and full information, write 
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Many high schools are, however, expected to establish or improve 
library service during 1931 in order to meet the requirements for 
accredited standing set up by the Southern, North Central, and 
Northwestern associations of colleges and secondary schools. This 
action is also being stimulated by grants from educational founda- 
tions to aid the development of library service in all types of schools 
from elementary grades to universities. 

Recent grants totaling over $1,000,000 include $460,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation to increase book collections in colleges and 
universities and $300,000 for training librarians; $80,000 from the 
General Education Board for training school librarians; and more 
than half a million dollars from the Julius Rosenwald Fund to aid 
book service in rural districts. These grants, in many cases, have 
been given with the understanding that they are to be matched 
locally. 

Much interest during 1930 centered in the South where 898 high 
schools in 11 states faced the necessity of meeting new library stand- 
ards set up by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States. To maintain their standing on the accredited 
list of the Southern association, these schools, only one-third of 
which are listed as having library service at present, must obtain, 
before 1933, trained librarians and organized book collections to en- 
rich the work of the classroom and to stimulate independent reading 
and study. Some 2,500 high schools in these states not now accred- 
ited are also striving to meet these standards. 

Schools in the North and West will also be confronted with the 
need for extending library service when the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools puts into effect the re- 
vised standards now in preparation and the Northwest Association 
of Secondary and High Schools adopts the library requirements 
which are now being formulated. 

In order to help schools meet the situation created by this new 
and active interest in school libraries, the American Library Asso- 
ciation has completed during the year two studies of school library 
problems and two basic lists of books, one for grade school and one 
ior high school libraries. “The Library in the School,” by Lucile 
F. Fargo, is a general discussion of methods and techniques used in 
school libraries. “The Program for Elementary School Library 
Service,” also by Miss Fargo, deals with the larger aspects of library 
administration in grade schools. Standards as adopted by the several 
accrediting bodies will make up a large part of the “School Library 
Yearbook, No. 4,” which will be published by the association in the 


spring of 1931. 
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Books and Reading 


Miss Nora Beust 





HE ELEMENTARY school library is beginning to receive 
Ta attention of administrators that it must, if it is to be an ef- 
fective part of the school system. Miss Lucile F. Fargo, author of 
The Library in the School, recognized the need of getting accurate 
up-to-date information about the administration of the school library 
into the hands of administrators, teachers, and librarians, so Miss 
Fargo wrote the valuable book called “The Program for Elementary 
School Library Service.” It contains chapters on: “A Glance at the 
history of children’s library work and children’s books; Origin and 
Growth of the elementary school library idea; Types of elementary 
school libraries as determined by the curriculum; codperative plans 
for library service. This last topic is developed in a most helpful 
manner. Many school and public librarians would like to codperate 
but have worked out no feasible plan. Here are plans to suit almost 
every situation. The book may be obtained from the American Library 
\ssociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue for $2.25. It is more than 

orth the price. 

Another helpful book that should be called to the attention of all 
librarians or teachers who are working on the problem of teaching 
the use of the library to the students is Teaching the Use of Books and 
Libraries by May Ingles and Anna McCage. It is published by H. W. 
Wilson Company, 958 University Avenue, New York City. The 
chief merit of the book is that many different methods and forms of 
practice work have been suggested so that the book may be used in 
various school conditions. There is a splendid bibliography of all 
of the most important material on the subject. 

\ book that has been called to your attention because of its ex- 
treme usefulness in managing the school library has been published in 
a new edition that has been thoroughly revised. The book is School 
Library Management by Martha Wilson. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, $1.25. It is a book that belongs on the same shelf with Miss 
Fargo’s and Miss Logasa’s books on the school library. 

The American Library Association always publishes valuable lists 
for librarians and teachers. One of their most recent lists that may 
be obtained for only ten cents in stamps is Guides to Reading for 
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Young People. It lists not only valuable book lists but aids in finding 
supplementary material such as Teaching aids for the Asking, comp. 
by H. J. Smith. University of Minnesota and the Enriched Teaching 
Series of Teachers College, Columbia University and many other 
titles. Lists of books for parents, aids in choosing music, pictures and 
films, aids for programs and story-telling are all included. This is a 
list that you will use constantly. 


PLEASURE READING FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
Selected by Nora Beust 
Make your leisure time count. Here are a few suggestions of titles that 
will give you pleasure of worth: 
Becker, M. L. Books as Windows. Stokes, $2.00. 
Bowers, C. G. Tragic Era; the Revolution after Lincoln. Houghton, $5.00. 
renner, Rica. Ten Modern Poets. Harcourt, $2.50. 
Chase, Stuart. Prosperity, Fact or Myth. Boni, 50c. 
Connelly, Marc. The Green Pastures. Farrar & Rinehart, $2.00. 
isher, D. C. The Deepening Stream. Harcourt, $2.00. 
astrow, Joseph. Keeping Mentally Fit. Garden City Publishing Co., $1.00. 
eans, J. H. The Universe Around Us. Cambridge Univ. Press, $2.25. 
’riestley, J. B. Angel Pavement. Harper, $3.00. 
White, O. P. A Frontier Mother. Minton, $1.50. 














STUDY AND TRAVEL 
IN EUROPE 


University of North Carolina Fourth An- 
nual Residential Tour to France. Courses for 
certificate renewal and college credit for stu- 
dents and teachers. Travel in six European 
countries. Special arrangements for those who 
desire only travel or only study. Numerous 
associated tours, one of which will surely be 
what you want. For full information, write 






































Prof. J. A. DOWNS | 
The University of North Carolina | 
Chapel Hill 
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MOTIVATION CHARTS 


PRESENT FACTS GRAPHICALLY 
Now ‘you can make graphs quickly and cheaply! 


A contrasting color paper strip device 


Making the bars is like magic! 









































































































































































































































Cumulative ® No drudgery 
Helpful s “|| No ruling 
Attractive ¥ " ai 
= ° o in 
Readable 3 ==— 
Time-saving “« «|| No crayon 
Stimulating : = : No paste 
pais roe = a e | | Z== . ZIP- 
variety of sizes, | 5S Ss Ss 5s | 
rulings, and rT TT e and the bar 
color. a is made! 
hi 




















An 8x11 12-bar vertical chart reduced 
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3. Tear off the strip against a straight 
































1. Start the strip with a knife or pin. edge, or, if only a small extension is 
2. Pull out the strip to the desired to be made on the bar, fold back 
place. the strip. 


“One of the greatest modern contributions to education” 


Write for Descriptive Materials and Prices 


MOTIVATION CHARTS INC. : Jewell, lowa 


~~ 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


MATHEMATICS FOR JuNIOR HicH ScHoot TEAcHERS. By W. L. 
Schaaf. Johnson Publishing Co, 1931. Pp. xiii + 439. 


This is one of the latest books on the teaching of mathematics to come from 
the press. It is designed to be used! as a text book in teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools by classes in materials and methods of teaching junior high 
school mathematics. It is also intended to meet:the needs of teachers of junior 
high school mathematics who are in service. The author has attempted to 
answer the following three questions as they apply to junior high school math- 
ematics. What mathematics should be taught at this level? How should it 
be taught? Why should it be taught? The book takes its reader well be- 
yond the mathematical level to which junior high school pupils could be ex- 
pected to go in an effort to give the teacher an adequate and suitable back- 
ground for choosing the material that should be taught in the junior high 
school, for appreciating the value of this material, and for teaching pupils of 
junior high school age. 

The book contains eighteen chapters. Each chapter treats some particular 
phase of mathematics usually taught in junior high school. In each chapter 
is found discussed the question of “Pertinent Background,” “Educational val- 
ues,” “Teaching Procedures” and “Questions for Discussion” as they pertain 
to this particular phase. 

It seems to the writer that the strength of the book lies in the wealth of 
material provided to give the teacher suitable background for teaching at this 
level. Its weakness, it seems to me, lies in its lack of fertility in good teach- 
ing procedures. 

The book contains much that is valuable and should prove stimulating to 
junior high school teachers.—H. F. M. 


THE FRENCH COLUMN 
(Continued from page 275) 

The following five books are published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd., 
New York: 

Nelson’s First French Reader by R. L. Graeme Ritchie and James M. Moore. 
1928. Pp. 117, vocab. 119-150. 

A simple reader composed of short selections, most of which deal with well 
known fairy tales. There is some material pertaining to daily life, such as 
the sections on “The Famille Francaise” and “Ma Vie de Cycliste.”” There are 
questions after each passage. 

“Cécile Pommier” by Gustave Geffroy, edited by Agnes L. Anderson, 1928. 
Pp. 134. Notes, 135-144. Vocabulary, 145-156. 

This is a new title in the secondary field. Geffroy is a very little known 
author, but this novel is a pleasing one, of rather simple French. One finds 
much of the desirable “cultural material” so often sought in our reading. 

“Mon Oncle et Mon Curé,” by Jean de la Bréte, edited by Jean Leeman, 
1929. Pp. 197. Notes 198-205. Exercises 206-234. Vocabulaire 235-270. 

This is a well known text, with various types of exercises added. 
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A NEW SET OF LANTERN SLIDES 


FOR 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


IN THE 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Offered in Units of 20 Slides Each 
This new set is the work of Dr. H. A. Webb, Professor of Science at Peabody 
Teachers College, and Editor of the Magazine “Current Science.” 


THIS LATEST MEMBER OF THE 


KEYSTONE FAMILY OF VISUAL AIDS 


is the result of months of research and comparison of courses of study, 
both published and unpublished, from hundreds of cities throughout 
the United States. ~ 

LIST OF UNITS 


1. The Air 6. Living Things—Animals 11. Clothing 

2. Astronomy 7. Living Things—Plants 12. The Earth's Crust 
3. Electricity 8. Sound 13. Food 

4. Health 9. Weather and Climate 14. Machinery 

5. Light 10. Heat and Fire 15. Water 


Send for Complete Description of Set. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PA. 























BROOMS pssicnep FOR SCHOOL USE 


Three reasons why you should buy Asheboro Broom 
Company brooms. 


(1) Years of experience go to make up Asheboro brooms 
in broom corn and workmanship. Nothing but first 
quality broom corn and the best labor to be found 
go into the make up of our brooms. 

(2) Our policy of a direct price to all schools eliminates 
the middle man’s profit, and insures you the cheap- 
est price available for the best class of brooms. 

(3) Loeated in the center of North Carolina on two rail- 
roads which means that one day service can be had 
from this plant. No need of stocking and tying up 
your money for a year’s supply on our product. 

Follow the ‘‘Buy at Home Program’’ 
A North Carolina Product 


Write for catalogue and prices 


ASHEBORO BROOM COMPANY, INC. 
ASHEBORO, N. C. 
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“La Poudre aux Yeux” and “Le Voyage de M. Perrichon,” by Labiche et 
Martin, edited by Jean Leeman, 1929. 

The last two are merely additional editions of these ubiquitous texts. 

The following are published by Henry Holt and Co., New York: 

“Le Voyage de M. Perrichon” Labiche et Martin, edited by M. L. Correl, 
1930 

Another Perrichon, with these differences—the cover is unusually attractive, 
and at the beginning of each act is a plan for the stage setting. 

“Pécheur d’Islande,” by Pierre Loti, edited by James F. Mason, with exer- 
cises by Osmond T. Robert, 1931. Pp. 154. Notes 157-163. Exercises 165-224. 
Vocabulary 225-227. 

This is a reprint of the earlier editions, with the exercises by Prof. Robert 
added. These are of course well done. 

“A New French Reader,” by H. E. Ford and R. K. Hicks, 1931. Pp. 193. 
Vocabulary iii-xvi. 

The authors have simplified fourteen well known stories, “La Derniére 
Classe,” “Noiraud,” “La Trésor du Vieux Seigneur,” “L’Oncle et le Neveu,” 
etc 

The scheme of putting at the beginning of each story the new words which 
do not occur in the vocabulary of 523 commonest words which forms the basic 
vocabulary of the book is very good. 

The “Introduction” gives the teacher valuable hints on how to use this book 
in order to arrive at “direct reading.” 

Like the two previously mentioned this book, too, is in an attractive blue 
silver cover. The Holt Company is indeed making its books good to look 
at, outside as well as inside. 


and 


Some New SpanisH Books 

“Intermediate Spanish Reader,” by L. A. Wilkins. Henry Holt and Co., 
New York, 1931. 

“Horas en el Prado con Velasquez,” by E. A. Peers and Gonzalez Ruiz. 
Henry Holt and Co., 1931. 

Two Spanish Plays, “El Chaleco Blanco,” by Carrion, and “El Sueno 
Dorado,” by Aza, edited by Juan Cano and Emilio Goggio, 1930. 

“New Spanish Reader for Beginners,” by L. A. Wilkins, 1930. 

“Spanish Review Exercises,” by Frank Callcott, 1930. 

Beginning French. Training for Reading. French Workbook to Accom- 
pany Beginning French, by Helen M. Eddy. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1929. 

“Mon Oncle Benjamin,” by Claude Tillier, edited by Alexander H. Krappe 
with a foreword by Daniel Mornet, 1931. Pp. 137. Exercises pp. 141-128. 
Vocab. 159-218. 

Another new title published by Prentice-Hall, Inc.. New York. This is a 
light, rather interesting, somewhat humorous novel, of medium difficulty. It 
might do for third year high school or second year college reading. 
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Going to Tybee or Jacksonville Beach? 


Stop at 
HOTEL SAVANNAH 
Savannah, Ga. 
and 


HOTEL SEMINOLE 


Jacksonville, Fla. 





Modern --i-- Fireproof 
Rates 
WITHOUT BATH—$1.50 UP 
WITH BATH—$2.50 UP 
In Every Room 
Radio—Loud Speaker—Rates Posted on Door 
Electric Ceiling Fan Soft Water 
MOST CENTRAL LOCATIONS 


Cuas. B. GRINER, Mgr. 


























PLANTS and PLANS 
MUST GO TOGETHER 





Without a plan for _ school 
grounds you never can get the 
best effect—plans and plants are 
equally important. 

Our Landscape Service 
Will show you how a few ever- 
greens, flowering shrubs and 
trees will improve the appearance 
of the grounds. Plans and plant- 
ing list will be made if needed. 
Write us today. 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 
SINGLE. ROOMS $223 ~$250 WURSERYMEN - LANDSCAPE GARDENERS 
DOUBLE " $3350 Hickory, N. C. 


SINGLE ROOM with bch 2 3 so r Aa <1 the foot of the Blue 


Desrptue Bootie 


RW JORNSON QUINN, —~ PRESIDENT ; 






































